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IN coming before the: Public fo for the-fir it is "the gene- 

custom of Witors to give some accom of themselves and _ 

4 „their principles, and to favour their Readge Bwith afew pledges 

promises of what they intend to be,.a nol to be, Me 
not purpose to follow in this beaten OF ourselves we 

have nothing material to communicate, 1% ei Ages and! promises we 

regard as useless; for if they be not soon fa Botlen. by both Reader 
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> ‘and Writer, they are little clse than shackle E heiter not forged at 
‚all, than forged to be broken. And. for principles —we leave 
the Reader to «discover them in our „Principles ara much 
more ¢learly read in action than in ‚professt am, Besides, the doubt 
= “of who, and what we can be, may attriét adem readers, and excite 
“a little interest In. our ‚proceedines; white \Anterest, Once excited, 


we shall endeavour.to sustain. : We come @eward ata time of the | 
“deepest interest to this colony ; when. a Beat political change, | 
sitally affecting every indisidnal of every St as, and likely to alter 
the whole frame-work of our society, ts pagaing upon us; and our 
object (we haye no objection to state that jp fs tO assist our fellow-— 
‘colonists, according to our ability, to. ee st The flood of events 
a wich pradence and foresight, and to turn A Course into the chan- 
“fel best calculated to subserve the moral ıd political welfare of 
the island. This-welfare, we feel assuredgwill. be found in diss 
!seminating religious and useful ainong the labouring 
class, and raising the tone of morals in A;—in Jmproving the 
of the country, and calling tor it 
7° “In this undertaking it is manifest how vahual 
* sistance of all, who wish to promote these Ai 
who may be enabled, in various ways, t@ueontribate any-thing, 


* however apparently trifling, to their attainmdent. Those, who pos- 


~ 


useful information, ought toimpart it f Ehe good of tlie whole; 

dno one should be deterred by the supp@sition that hıs ideas, 
result, of reflection and study, or of hisi@wa individual exper- 
5 ence, are not. sufficiently important: to beiworth. communicating. 
useful arts, and knowledge of every are in their yin 

Jamaica. We anticipate that the chief u ality of our publication = 


will be found in its: affording a medium tefethers for the ¢ 
 ance of such suggestions as may tend, to, euiltivate, and improve 
‘them. therefore not only freely pages to all; 
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Hints on Emancipation.— How shall the Assembly act? 
ture, commerce; in short upon any, and every subject, connected 
with the interests of the island; and the promotion of the eternal — 
and temporal happiness of its people. | | 
Without further preface we request the attention of our Readers 


Hints on Emancipation. | 
We are upon the eve of one of the greatest and most astonish- 
= ing of the revolutions which are to mark the surprising pages of 
the history of man. Such assuredly must be considered the act 
_ of the British Nation, which, in one day, shall deliver 800,000 of 
her subjects from a state of degraded and degrading bondage into 
“one of freedom ; suddenly and totally subverting that fundamental 
principle, the maintenance of which, in the government of her 
| western Colonies, has been constantly deemed essential to their 
useful occupation and security, and consequently to the preserva- 
| tion of one of the most important sources of her splendour and | 
power. ‘Whether we regard the tremendous change, in geference 
to the effect it will have ‘upon the interests of the Great Nation, 
which is so resolutely producing it, and with a magnanimity in her 
yurpose, which it is impossible not to admire; whether we behold 
it only as affecting that part of the nation which is more direct- 
ly involved in colonial possessions, or whether we contemplate © 
| ‚its probable workings on the condition of the hundreds of thon- 
i  sands of intelligent, but only half civilized beings, who are its 
- jmmediate subjects—in any, or in all of these views combined, it 
surely is a subject to engage ‘the most serious and anxious atten- 
*, . tion of every one who is capable of consideringit, and whois not so 
_ entirely absorbed in his own petty interests, asto have noplace left in 
~ his heart for the desires and anxieties of patriotism and humanity. 
But whilst such a mighty change is being effected, something 
more is required of an intelligent lover of his country, and of his 
fellow-creatures, than the mere watching its workings and admir- 
| ing its revolutions. He will feel that to the extent of his ability 
| ‘and opportunity he is bound to lend his assistance in regülating 
the change, and in controuling its results, to the avoidance of all 
threatening evils, aud to the furtherance of the real welfare and 
happiness of all the parties to be affected by it. Under a sense 
_ of this responsibility, we submit the following remarks and sug. - 
. ‘gestions to the consideration of the Members of the most import. 
- ant Parliament of Jamaica that has ever been assembled. 
ee 4. How shall the Assembly act ? | | 
There seems to us to be butone answer which a man of sense | 
. can make to this enquiry. The proposed change can no longer 
be avoided—it cannot be delayed. it has been yielded to a de- 
mand made by the unanimous voice of the British people, and 
we ourselves are constrained to confess, not only that slavery must 
cease, but that it is desirable it should! What then ought our 
Legislators to do but to receive, in a spirit of acquiescence, the act 
of the British Parliament, which will settle this long and ruinous — 
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Hiuts, &c.—Apprenticeship. 4 3 


_ contest upon terms they never dared hope would be so favourable 
to the slave proprietors ? We would point out and urge u 
them the propriety, the abso!ute necessity of laying aside thatspirit 
of determined opposition to emancipating measures, which have 
heretofore marked all their proceedings. In doing this too, they 
are bound by what they owe to their constituents, carefully to 
abstain now from indulging themselves in ‘those violent invectives 
against the Government and the friends of emancipation, which, 
utterly harmless to those against whom they were directed, have 
only served to help them to the attainment of their objects.— 
Such speeches and such writings have given the most efficient — 
aid to aH the parties employed in pulling down the slave_system. 
At the present crisis they are peculiarly tq be deprecated. ‘They 
Cannot retard the change one single moment—but they may, and 
will have the effect of fixing deep in the memories of those for whose 
benefit itis intended, THAT 17 18 NOT TO THEIR MASTERS THEY ARE 
_ INDEBTED FoR IT! The conflict which has ended in bringing about 
this change has been a long and severe one. onsidering its pe- 
culiar character and object, it is not surprising, however deeply it 
is to be regretted, that in its progress a spirit of bitter ‘hostility 
was engendered upon both sides, and upon both sides has been by 
far too freely indulged. But the contest is over. We would 
_ urge then upon all the necessity ofa forgiving and forgetting spi- 
rit upon all the provocatives to irritation which were so liberally: 
supplied to their opponents, by every party engaged in it. Ho- 
nourable Members of Assembly particularly will shew their taste, 
their wisdom, and their patriotism—they will be actingas becomes 
those entrusted with the care of the intergsts and welfare of their 
fellow-creatures at a great and all-important crisis, if they receive 
the coming bill of the British Parliament, as one whose principle 
they adopt ; and forgetting all former contentions, resolutely put- 
ting down every attempt torevive them, apply themselves at once, 
and with real desire to perfect its details, to make it a good 
efficient measure for the government of the country. | 
Apprenticeship. 

At the same time that we urge upon our legislators a ready ac- 
quiescence in the general measure and the adoption of its prin-- 
ciple, there are many very material defects in its arrangements, to 
the removal of which we would equally urge them to apply their 
legistative powers. The most important of these defects is, the 
provision by which the emancipated slaves are:to become “ ap- 
prenticed labourers” for twelve years. We are persuaded that 
this scheme will never answer ; and, if attempted to be acted 
on, will produce the greatest evils—probably the destructive 
failure of the whole measure. The plan is grounded on a 
fallacy, and is built up in absurdity. Because negroes, in a 
state of slavery, and deriving no direct benefit to themselves from 
their labour, are found in general to be averse to labour,’ it is as- 
sumed that they will be equally averse to it when frec, and la» 
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of thus attempting to deceive her will become a 


Hints, §'c.— Apprenticeship. 


‚bouring fot an assured reward in fair and adequate wages !— 


‘Never was there an assumption of a principle on which to legis- 


Jate more: unwarranted than this. . But, Pr it may be said 


that this is not the grgond of the ministerial provision on this head. 
‘The emancipated slaves are to be “ apprenticed,” not because there 


is any fear of their not working readily and industriously for 


wages, but because twelve years further servitude, or the grant of 


3-4ths of their labour for that period, is deemed a part of the ne- 


cessary compensation to their masters for their ultimate free- 
dom! ‘But .how. palpable, in every point of view, is the fallacy 
here? Howdeceptive as regards the British nation! That nation 


‘pays twenty millions in consideration of the ‘entire abolition — 
. of slavery”—(vide, Ist resolution)—and whenever the continued 


existence of slavery, notwithstanding this sacrifice upon her part to 
get rid of it, is set before her,—as it cannot failggo be,—the foll 


never submit tothe impontion! | 
And as regards the negro! He is to be made free, it is said, ° 


because he is entitled to.his freedom and ought never to have been 


deprived of it. . This is the very ground, the only ground, on which 


the measure of taking him away at all from his master is or can be 


justified, And yet by this plan 3-4ths of his labour for a further 
period of twelve years are to be forcib:y taken from him, and, be- 
stowed in a gratuifous present, (for such it will in every point 


of view appear to him) upon the person whose s/ave he thus 
virtually continues to be! But the plan is fallacious, as re- 
gards the proprietor, also. He will derive no *“ compensa- 


tion” from the proposed ‘apprenticeship.’ Whilst to his 


“apprentices” alk the advantages they enjoy of house ani 


“‘ srounds,” “clothing and salt provisions,” will continue to 


appear, not as the price of their labour and the reward of their 
industry, but as what “ country gives them’’—their right, and 


much less than their right ; the master is to be saddled with ex- 
pences for them equal to, indeed exceeding those which, as s/aves, 
they now:cost him. Let these ** apprentices,” ton, be ever so 
worthless and unprofitable to him, keep them and provide for 
them he must, And truly, unless the negroes shall be changed, by 


the hdcus pocus of a legislative enactment, into beings of a very 


- different character to what they are at present, the certain effect of 


this provision will be to make the very best among them worthless 
and unprofitable. There are but two stimulants to human labour 


—the fear of punishment, and the hope of deriving some benefit — 


from ils exertion which cannot be obtained without it. By this 
apprenticeship plan, both these are to be removed from the ne- 
groes. They are to be relieved from the fear of a flogying if they 


: donot work, and are, at the same time, to have assured tothem tbe 


* 


possession ofall, and more than all, their present advantages and 
allowances, whether they labour for them or nol! Now, is there a 
man of common sense, or the slightest experience, who would ex- 


rent. She will - 
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their masters under such circumstances? Is it not manifest that 
no work will be got from them; and that, however greät and 
tempting may appear, in Calculations upon paper, the * compen- 
sation” which it ts said this gift to him of 3-4ths of the megroes 
labour. will afford the proprietor, in point of fact, it is a mere of- 
fering to him of a shadow ?—that the weight of a single dollar of it 
will never be felt in his pocket? Imagine the case which under 


this plan is likely, nay certain to be of daily occurrence. An’ ap- 


renticed labourer” does not do his work ; or he is insolent and 
intractable ; or he commits some: offence injurious to his master’s 
interest, and destractive-of. his property ;—the master dares not, 
inflict a single lash or any other punishment ; he cannot turn him 
off the property, or deprive him ofa single wdvantage or allow- 
ance ; his only alternative is to endure the wrong to the encoue 
ragement of a repetition of the offence by the culprit, and by 
others, or to take him n to the magistrate {o be pu- 


nished. But of course the’muster’s complaint only will not be suf-- 


ficient evidence against him! ‘the offence must be proved by 
witnesses ;—and common equity requires that the accused should. 
be ‘permitted to adduce witnesses in his defence—he may, if he 
pleases, summon the whole gang! Now, during this process of 
“fending and proving,” which will be carried ou daily, what be- 
comes of the master’s compensation?” 
But perhaps we shall again be told here that this is not the plan; 

— that there is no such absurdity in it as this. Quashie is still 
to be well“ fummed” to make him work if he refuses!) -The ma- 
gistrates are to be the “ Slave drivers’ in chief, and the inconve. 
niences we have been pointing out will be avoided by ’a proper de- 
legation of their authority to the proprietors and overseers! In- 


deed, we have seen in the daily papers of this island, and have 


heard from many, such anticipations as the following :—“ the 
introduction of the mode of flogging practised in the army ;’— 
“the erection of ‘triangles’ upon each estate ;’?—the ** giving 
the overseer the power of inflicting solitary confinement,” &c. &e. 
But here, we would ask, can'any thing more completely mark the 
utter folly (to say nothing of the dishonesty) of the scheme ?— 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the hopes of freedom 
which have been excited among the negroes may with safety be 
thus cruelly mocked and trifled with-—(“‘ we solemnly warn our 


Legislators that it is a most hazardous experiment)'"—does any 


man suppose that such a measure as this will be deemed a satis- 
factory settlement of the West India question ?—that it will put a 
‘stop to the agitation of it? If there be one who does, he must 
imagine the Anti-Slavery party to be composed of the most gulli- 
ble set of fools in the British empire. We advertise all concerned 
that this is not exactly the case, and forewarn them that such a 
state of things will be regarded and treated not as a miligated, but 


as an aggravaled state of slavery *4*****, Dut we hope better 


pect negroes, or any other race of human beings, to labour for 


Hints, $.—Apprenticeship. | 
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its working to any good. "het the. slaves be made not only 


work; under duresse, for the benefit of the public. But make 


_ quisi.ion may be regulated :—It ought not to be forbidden.* 
| : We have heard that some of the Members of Assembly, con- 
vinced of the absurdity and impracttcability of the apprenticeship 


_ plan, have determined upon using their efforts to get rid of it, 
‚and, in the expectation of sucvess, are devising a rate of wages to 


_ one you shall not give more than such a sum for what you want, 
and to the other, you shall not part with what you have to dis. 


interference has ever been found, wherever it has-been tried, to 


merce and the efforts of industry. It is of little consequence in 


attended with loss. - A combination among the labourers to in- 


out of the bounds of probability that such an event as this should | 


on the apprenticeship plan We gladly avail ourselves of his permission to make them 
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6 ‘Hints, $c.—A Rate of W diges, 


things, We trust our Legislators will see the matter, in its true 
pot and - relieve the nreasure of emancipation from. the 
clog of this apprenticeship, which is so. certain to. prevent 


“free,” but :* absolutely free’ at once; and enact such va- 
grant laws as will effectually restrain them: from idleness and va- 
gabondage, by compelling them, when found guilty of these, to 


these vagrant laws applicable tu all vagahonds, of wliatever colour 
they anay be. Perhaps, as a caution against the abandonment of 
sugar and coflee cultivation for that of “ provisions’ —a danger so 
such apprehended by some, but we think imaginary—some fem- 
‘porary restriction upon the acquiring of property tn land, by the 
peragns to be emancipated, may with good policy be imposed.— 
‘This, however, requires much consideration ; and the restriction 
should certainly not extend to a positive prohibition. The ac- 


3. A Rate of Wages, 


be fixed by law for the different classes of labourers:. But we 
would suggest to these gentlemen that such a scheme is both im- 
politic and impracticable. It is, we conceive, contrary to.all sound 
policy, and we believe it has invariably been proved to be so by 
experience, to interfere, by legislativeenactment, especially in this 
minute manner, in bargains between man and man ; saying to the 2 


pose of, for either more or less than this particular amount. This _ 
have a most injurious effect in paralysing the enterprise of com- 

this respect, whether the article of traffic be labour itself or any 

of its products. A combination among masters to reduce the 


wages of labour, has never been successful, and has always been 


crease their wages has generally been.the most certain thongh not 
the least baneful of its results. It may appear at present indeed 


occur, but we deprecate the introduction of a system that has so 
inherent a tendency to produce ‘a strike for wages” among our 


-* Since writing the above, we have been favoured by a friend with some remarks up- 


pubtie, and our readers wall find them in the communication signed Scotus. Ovr 
friend bas very extensive opportunities of knowing what aie the views, and feelings, and - 
expectations of the negroes—atd is remarks on these are well worthy the most serious 
attention of those who are legislating upon a question, the happy settlement of which 


depends so much upon the manner ia which the change will be received by the ne- 


gives, 
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Hints, $c.—Morigagees receiving the Cumpensation. 


labourers. W e say by far the wisest plan, in reference both bo the 


_ present time and to the future, will be to leave labour to find 
Ws own level in the market among other marketable commodities. | 


If, however, we cannot persuade our Legislators to be ofouropinion 
in this matter, on the principle of the wisdom of non-interference, 
we would point out to them the injustice and the impracticability 


of fixing a uniform rate of wages for the whole island, and for 


every species of work.. What would be high wages in one district 


where provisions: are plenty and cheap, would be very inadequate — 


wages in another where they are scarce and comparatively dear. 


Aud certainly the able man who recives lOd. for a day’s labour in 


digging cane holes, would he very ill paid in comparison with the 
abl 
or héeing coffee. In innumerable other instances the same ine- 


_ quality of remuneration would be the result of fixing a uniform 
rate of wages. The best plan therefore, if-a rate of wages _ 


is to be fixed by law, we suggest will be this—let the rate 
be periudically di 
the Magistrates in each district, after consultation with the, pro- 
prietors, and with a due attention- to the price of provisions, 
&c. But if the law is to regulate the amount to be received by 
the negro for his labour, of course i¢ must also regulate what he is 
to pay for his house, his grounds, and every other privilege enjoyed 
by him upon the estate; and it must secure to him that these shalt 
always he of a certain regulated value! We think our Legislators 
will have enough to do in adjusting these niceties! they had far 


better leave the equitable arrangement of them to the parties 


themselve | 
5 * * 

There are many other points of this great subject which ctaim 
our attention and press for notice. Bat ear narrow limits constrain 
us fo postpone to our following number the observations we intend 
making on them, and the suggestions we are anxious to offer. Till 
then we must leave untouched the all-important points of provi- 
sion tor the religious instruction of the people—/or the due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath— for the administration of the laws, &c. 
But there is one point which, as it is calculated very materially to 
affect the feeling with which the British bill will be received by the 
Colonial Legislature, we cannot abstain from at once mentioning, 
endeavouring, by a suggestion ar two, to convin«e the parties in- 
terested that there ought not to arise out of it any difficulty what- 
ever to their receiving the bill with favour, We allude to ° 

, 4. Mortyagees receiving the Compensation. | 

We have observed that attempts are making to induce the plan- 
ters generally to-be dissatished with the measure, because it Is ex- 
pected that the amount of compensation granted by the British 
nation must be paid to those who hold securities apon the slaves 


who are to be made free, and for the Joss of prorerty in whom the 
compensation is given. A call has been made upon the Members. 


an who receives the same sum for a day’s labour in picking | 


etermined on, say once or‘twice a-year, by 
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of Assembly not to agree to this, but to insist upon the mortgagors 


and other debtors being allowed to share. the money with "the 
- mortgagees and creditors ! “In other words, to become fraudulent 
debtors, who, when they have the means of satisfying the demands 


of their creditors refuse to do so, and appropriate them to their own 


use! This call comes with a peculiarly ill grace from those who - 


have been so loud against “* robbery.and spoltation.” The simple 
fact is, the meney, in equity and law, helonys to the creditor, For so 
DOES THE NEGRO ON WHOM 111S BEMAND Is NOW SECURED, It is 
right and just, then, that the debtor, if he will not be honest volun- 
tarily, should be campelled to be so. But where, in this case, is 
the uponthedebtor? There is none. On the contrary, 
‘a most unexpected advantage is afforded him for the settlement of 


his affairs : A sum of money he never dreamed of is given to him. 


with which he may pay offa part of his debt, and ınake terms with 
his creditor, whilst his estate will be carried on with the same hands, 
and at a less expence than at present. We beg our mortgaged 


friends to consider the matter calmly, and we are sure they will 


soon perceive the great diflereuce between these two cases, and in 


which their advantage is to be found :—In the one, which is pro- 


posed for them, their mortgagees receiving the value of the slaves, 
whilst these remain to work upon the estates ; the morgagees be- 
ing at the same time by this payment rendered better able, and. 
“probably morewilling than at present to ’assist in theircultivation 
he the other, to which they-dre at present subject, the mortga- 
gees ‘ foreclosing,” and taking from them both land and slaves! 
As regards a judgment debtor the case is 'sti!! more simple, and 


clearly to his advantage. Now, if his creditor issues bis writ, his 


slaves must be sold away from him, at a rainons loss. But by the 
compensation going to his creditor, his debt, to the extent of the 


value of his slaves, is paid, and ‘they remain with him, costing him, 
“ as hired servants, much less than they do as slaves. We throw out 


these obsefvations to pat the matter in its proper light, and to ex- 
pose the false views of it which are squght to be given by persons 
who have their own sinister ends to answer, in exciting dissatis- 
‘faction with the measure. We sincerely hope no man will be 


found in our ‘Legislature so lost to a sense of honesty as to pro-- 
claim: himself a rogue in making the proposition that has been 


called for by these persons, but if there be one, “* Aoncurable mem- 
bers’ will never listen to him. | 


LORD MULGRAVE. 


— 


‚The maxim that “ public men are public property,” is very much 


abused, as-often from want of a just estimate of its true application, 


as from iwaliciousness ; and yet there is an obvious distinction be- 
tween that which is private and personal to the man, and that 
which is public and-offictal. The first, in the eye of good taste 
aud right feeling, is sacred ; the secoud only being that to wh.ch the 
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Lord Mulgrave. 9 


principle, of public ‘pideibely applies. It is almost superfluous 
to poiut out how greatly public writers in this countr have = 


erred in this respect in their treatment of Lord Mulgrave.’ 
— Our present business however is with the mode in which his 


administration has been noticed, and to endeavour to present a 
just view of it—for one class of writers abuse every thing, and 


this is gross ; while another can give nothing but indiscriminate . 
praise, which i is fulsome. Let us advert to some of its true ~~ 
tures, 


His Lordship’s entire from all local partialities:was nas 


tural in a stranger to the island, but his continued: independence 
of them, notwithstanding all allurements, is an original characteris- _ 
lic, as striking as unasual. Former Governors have yielded quick- 
ly, and soon became mere Colonists, fuil of their’ views 
and feelings, countenancing their practices, and bending to 
their prejudices. Lord Mulgrave has apparently had strength 


of mind to escape this, while he has not run te the other 


extreme. It is true that his not doing as his predecessors did has 
roused many a raging lion, and some he has been obliged.to 
tame ; but spite of roaring and railing, no reasonable observer can 
aflirm that he has not the real good of the whole community at. 


heart. It is his independent aim at general good that has startled 


into rage the monopolists of power, and has somewhat soured the 
next rank of more quiet participators in this cherished possession. 
The first party, in their blind pride, can see nothing good but their 
own old way, and not to support it and conrt them is rebellion 
even tır a Governor; while their more quiet followers join in disap- 
provieg and opposing—for one common principle governs them 
— We are all iu all. 

‚But there are men in the Inland whi can look above and. 


yond these ‚heople, and being free from the intense bias of preju- 


dice, are well pleased to mark every instance of impartiality and 


justice in the man who is set over them. They can sift his con- 


duct, and separate decisive and strong handed rule, when required, 


from tyranny and oppression. They can view with complacency 


whatever is meritorious in his general conduct. They! can: note 


his diligence in business, his promptitade of action, his-attention 


to useful public institutions, and even his personal demeanour, his 
urbanity, and zeal to please. . ‘They can also judge coolly of his 


policy in other matters where the soi disant colonial party are just 


mere madmen, and can see that his conduct. has been wise and 
judicious towards the Missionaries, whom he has sought to pro~ 
tect from violence; and to whom, seeing no evil in them, he-has af. 
forded the countenance they deserved, without going further than 
a revard to the institutions of the country may be thought to war- 
rant.» His object has plainly been to obtain fer them the pro» 


tection of law, and to prevent their being the victimsof egal op- 


pression. With this aim he has ponished Magistrates by removal ; 


and wires has the effect ? A measure of to the 
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10 Mulgrave. 


‘cated Missionary, anda better mind in many Magistrates ; for 


though they growl, they “ qualify” them. 


On the subject of the dissolution of the Assembly, calm ob- 


‘servers must have remarked, that never did a set of men more 
need to be taught that they were subjects and not Lords para- 


mount—King, Nobles, and Commons in one. We pretend not to 


_ know Lord Mulgraye’s motives, but, however we may doubt the 
' prudence ol the Council in unnecessarily mooting the question of 


- vituperate the Governor and the Government, and to thwart their 


right to originate bills, yet, viewing the right to be clear and cer- 


tain, the position in which the two bodies stood, seemed to im- 


pose a necessity for a dissolution ; and if the occasion were hap- 


there’ was no wrong in using it to get rid of a 


louse, the chief aim of whose leading members seemed to be to 


views and measures for the gnod of the people. | 


- His Lordship’s views of slavery, as he has seen and marked it, © 
have not, so far as we know, beeu yery strongly expressed in pub- _ 
‘lic; but there is sufficient ground to believe that his.eyes have | 


not been shut, nor his heart hardened. Cool headed men must 
‘say he is right to abhor it, and men who know the distinctions 
‚between right and wrong, and whose hearts are the seat of justice 


. and charity, would have looked on him with pity, if not with con- 


tempt, had he not felt for the children of bondage, and did he 


not long for their liberation, and rejoice in the prospect of it.— 
But has he wronged any man in entertaining these views? And 
does he not hold them in a right spirit towards the colonists? Is 
he an advocate for spoliation or fraud towards the planter ? We 


feel safe in calling upon his abusers to adduce any act of his 


Lordship to shew that he is not desirous that justice be done to 
the planter; that he be protected in purse and person and proper- 


ty as fully as it is possible under the circumstances in which we 
are about to be placed. On the contrary, there are many proofs: 


of his vigilance for our safety, in his notoriously deprecating pre- 
cipitancy and want of caution ; in the prompitude of his proclama- 
tion, the distribution of troops, and obtaining an increase of foree. 
-——It would’ be tedious to go through all the acts of the Governor, 
which have been the subjects of censure ; but passing them all in 


_ review, our deliberate judgment is, that cool-headed unpreju- 


_ diced men will for the most part approve, if not admire: And if 


there be any thing that such men would hesitate about, they will 


_ hardly find matter for much or decided condemnation, while they 
will ever remember that rulers of all men deserve the largest lati- 
tude of charitable construction, when the difficulties which sur- 


round them ate duly weighed. | 
‘On the whole, we think that Lord Mulgrave: is entitled to con- 


fidence, that in his futare measures he will Jabour zealously and in- 


dustriously, in his high and responsible office,. for the good of all 


impartially—even for that of his enemies. Would that it were 


possible to persuade our senators, (hat their time, talents, and skill 
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will be better disposed of, in co-operating with the Governor in - 


the consideration of measures for the island’s welfare, than in per- 
sonal révilings and hatred. We have much fear that our next 


Sessions will be but a field of civic battles, where old wounds will 
be re-opened and old contests refought. We call upon the sober _ 


men of the House, to banish Huntley plains and dismissed Ma-, 
gistrates from their deliberations. No honour will be gamed by 


the House through these matters. Mischief enough also has been 


done to our reputation in England from the adoption by the peo- 
ple, the Magistrates, and the Leyislatare, of the spirit of persecu- 
tion and hatred to Ministers of religion, and by upholding the vio- 


leuce of mad men. Fellow countrymen, let this conduct cease! _ 


J.et us retrieve a little of our good name, if it be possible. Prove 
that you can regret evil and return to good—and let this spirit 
be shewn in judging rightly and charitably of the Nobleman at 
the head of the Government— meeting him with a regard that 


he merits, and seeking to bring into action for your benefit (hose 


talents, and the energy, high courage, and decision, which he emi- 
nently aud unquestionably possesses. _ | 


 Torregpondenee, 


‘It seems to be now determined that slavery in its present state is to be 


abolished, and every person, of any intelligence and reflection, seems to _ 


consider some change of the state Of society absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the island. The Home Government has shown mueh greater libe- 
rality in the compensation they have proposed then the colonists have for a 
considerable time expected, and if our Legislature improve the advantages 
now held out to them, this momentous question will be setiled in a way 
beneficial at once to the master and slaves. On the toming Assembly, in 
fact, will depend the ruin or future prosperity of the island. IT eannot 
doubt but that the liberal proposals of the British Government will he 


acceeded to; but there is one part of the scheme, as explained by Mr. Stan- | 


ley, to which I and many others decidedly object, viz. the apprenticeship of 
the slaves. | 
My principal argument against this part of the proposed plan is, that the 


_ negroes wilt be quite dissatisfied with it. The time has passed in which we 


may safely disregard the feelings of the slave population. The failure of 
the late insurrection. may lead us to believe, that it is impossible for them 


to concert and carry into effect any rebellion sufficient to overturn the Go- | 


vernment of the country, but it also teaches us lo. guard against any excite- 


ment which may occasion such a loss of life and property, as we then wit- 
nessed. Those who kuew most of the late disturbances will be the most. 


anxious to avoid a recurrence of such sceucs. As 1 have much intercourse 
with the slaves, and have, since the insurrection, freely conversed with 


them in reference to the proposed changes, to prevent them from adopting 
erroneous and burtful opinions, | have. an opportunity of knowing that the 
slaves are generally and decidedly hostile to the plan of apprentireship,— 


They expect to be made entirely free at once, and to receive wages fur the 


- whole of their labour. It is difheult therefore to conjecture what may be 


the consequences of their disappointment, if they find that inctead of being. 


free, they are still to remain semi-bondmen, and labour three-fourths of © 


‘Scotus on Apprenticeship. | | 1 i eS 
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Seolus on Apprenticeship. 
7 their time for their provision-grounds and other allowances which are worth 
= only a few pounds per annum. It might have been reasonable that the slaves 
should have thus been apprenticed, if no compensation had been allowed, 
{| or if the slave trade bad so recently ceased that the labour of the slave had 
| "#08 repaid the master for his origiual cost, but the amount of compensation 
EN | issuch as to remunerate the proprictor fur all the just claims he can make 
E upon his people, whether Crevles or Africans. He ought therefore to allow 
them at once to go free, and enter into an atrangement for paying them 
reasonable wages ‘or their future labour, It appears to me that the exa- 
‘mination of Messrs. Wildman and Taylor, particularly the. former, before 
‘the House of Commons, is the cause of this apprenticeship. Althongh ad- 
vocates fur emancipation, they could not assure the committee thatthe slaves, 
iH free, would pay for their houses, &c. which appears to have suggested 
this semi slavery plan.. A great change, however, has taken place in the 
sentiments of the slaves since these Gentlemen left the country. They have 
far more correct notions of freedom than they then had, and they understand 
| | much better the relation between masterand servant. Had I left the country | 
Es | when Mr. Wildman did, and been called to give my opinion on the case, I 
u... . would have expfessed my doubts about the negroes working for wages and 
a u, paying for their houses in us strong terms as he did. But if I were now 
called upon to give such. evidence, after the change in the sentiments of the 
| negroes which | have lately witnessed, it would be much modified if not quite 


reversed, Having frequeut intercourse witl many slave managers, Lam 

happy to find that they too are not so desponding as to the negroes labouring 

for wages as they once were, and several Gentlemen I have conversed with 
have expressed themsclves opposed as much as Iam to the proposed ap- 
prenticeship. _ | 

. If the negroes are still to be worked in gargs, which I think is implied in 

_ their being apprenticed, there will be almost no greater stimulons to indus- 
try than there is at present, while they will labour, perhaps more unwil- 
_ lingly than they now do, from the impression that they receive very inade- 
- quate recompense for three-fourths of their time; whereas, if they were to 
be paid according to their exertions, two very important results woald be 
the consequence—Ist, intelligent overseers would soon discover those who 
might deserve their confidence ; and 2d, ali the well disposed negroes, on 
finding their industry rewarded, would become the friends of Government, 
and would use their endeavours to maintain peace and good order, and 
many of them would cheerfally enrol themselves as a Police, to acton any 
emergency, It is quite obvious that the emancipation of the present black 
and brown population from political-disqnalifications, has hada powerful 
 €@ffect in strengthening the Government, and promoting the safety of the 
 wountry, and I have not the slightest doubt that the complete and ungnali- 

, _ fied emancipation of the slaves would produce the same beuveficial results, 

1 provided that a vagrant law be enforced, and a Police established to keep 
| the worthless and unprincipled in check. These will be found quite suffi- 
- tient both to enforce labour and maintain order. = 

4 Perhaps, however, the British Government may think the apprenticing — 
{ Of the negroes necessary to secure the production of sugar in sufficient — 
| quantity to raise those taxes from which it seems they expect at least part of 

> the twenty millions to be repaid, in which case it may not be leftto the option 

of the Jamaica. Assembly, to dispense with it or not. . Still, however, they 
may remonstrate, and at least fix upon a much shorter period than what 
has been named. J believe the slaves would. quietly submit to an appren- 

ee ticeship of three or four vears, but any period longer than that would be 
> jaitolerably grievous tou them, The exaction of their labour will become so 
unpleasant, aud the products of it so unprofitable, that the masters will he 
compelled to give up their indentures long before they are fulfilled, and 
engage them as free labourers ou the same principles which sheuld be 


adopted at onee. 
August 16, 1833. SCOTUS, 
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| Agricultural Improvements. . 


One of the greatest evils which the system of slavery. has inflicted upon 
these Western Isles, has been the use of human labour in the cultivation of 
the earth, to the exclusion of those expedients which the ingenuity of man 
has devised in other countries to relieve the human family, 
lt is known that in every civilized part of the world, and in climates si- — 
milar to our own, such as the East Indies and the Island of Java, the earth 
is chiefly cultivated by means of the plough, or like instruments adapted 
for the purpose. But in Jamaica every attempt of this kind has hitherto 
been unsuccessful. The cause of this. failure has always a to the _ 
writer to be the system of slavery which has obtained. So long as the 
planter could compel, with the crack of the whip, the negro to dig his cane- 
holes, he never could be brought to burthen his mind by any plans to 
abridge human labour. To * call in a jobbing gang,” or to * order the 
driver,” is a simple act, be the groun: dry or wet, obdurate or soft; butto - _- 
adapt a machine to the performance of the work—to train a team of oxen, | 
and to instruct a man to use dexterously such an instrument as the plough, 
require much attention and much perseverence. These were not practised, 
- nor indeed could they be expected under the evil system which has hither- 
- to prevailed, and-under which the interests of the proprietor have been too. . 
frequently ‚lost in those of his subordinate agents. But a new era has 
commenced ; and with it new expedients must be adopted. Shortly, 
human labour will only be procured by the payment of wages, and the 
_ farmers of Jamaica will soon discover that their heaviest field labour may 
be performed by means similar to those employed in other countries, with- | 
out calling for so much, human exertion as heretofore, and it is no doubt 


the duty of every one to contribute as much as he may, by useful adviceto 


It is admitted by all, that the digging of the land for planting canes is | 
the hardest labour that the negro has to perform in the carrying onofa | 
sugar estate. Iam however of opinion, that spade or hoe husbandry in 
this case is altogether unnecessary; and I also incline to think that the 
present system of making carte holes or trenches is equally,so.. Where the - 
land is sufficiently rich, or has been prepared by manure, if it were proper- 
ly turned over with the plongh, a sufficient depth, and cut to pieces, a mera _ 
furrow opened afterwards would be sufficient to give the cane every ad- 
vantage ; and perhaps more advantage than by piling up a high bank, as 
is done under the present system. lt is said that the bank nourishes-the 
cane, and prevents it from lodging. This latter I believe to be, though a 
‘common, yet an unfounded imagination ; for it is well known that the cane 
holds only by the surface of the earth ; and whenever it is moulded to the _ 
level, it puts forth its lateral roots to that level, by which alone it is held 
upright, if it be held upright at all. - But let the cane hole be ever so — 
deep, and the bank be raised ever so high, should the cane grow to any 
heighth, itis sure tolodge on the ground ; especially if, as is often the case, 
any severe winds should be experienced in the month of October, or when 
the plants have arrived at any considerable heigbth, Now, ofany two por- 
tions of land, one planted in the way I would recommend, and the other in 
the customary manner, I will venfure to assert that the cane of the one 
planted in the manner recommended, will hold as firmly and be at least as _ 
good as those of the other, and as little lodged on the gronnd ; whilst ano» 
ther great advantage of the method recommended will be the facility of 
keeping them clean when young, by means of horse husbandry, whereby 
an immense saving of human labour will be accomplished. ssi 
When lands are hilly, they may Le ploughed best by an instrament 
adapted to the purpnse, which is used by thc farmers of Cornwall in Eng- 
land. This is a plough with two mould boards, which are alternately used, 
- for turning the mould down the hill. The. sbare has also two wings, and 
the coulter is moveable to the right and to the left, so as to give the plongh 
hold of the unturned land as it passes and returns along the sides.of the 
hills. This motionof the coulter is performed by meaus of a piece of wood 
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u rieultural Improvements. 


or stick; one end of which is fastened to the top of the coulter, and being 
fixed upon a pivot or fulcrum a few inches distant, the other end rests he- 
tween the handles of the plough, so as to give the plonghman facility, whilst 
‘Turning at the end of the land, to fix the coulter in its proper or new posi- 
tion. With this instrument, four good oxen would perform excellent work, 
and would prepare as much land for planting in one day, as a gang of thirty 


negroes do on the present system! Aud it can be used on all hills where — 


cattle can walk Without jostling each other. The same instrument may be 
‘used for various other purposes ; such as preparing land for great or guinea 
corn, the various’kinds of peas, beans, &e. which our island produces. _ 


‘Pts true that machinery cannot be used where stumps of trees pervade 
the land; but this is not the case in vast districts where the country has 
_ been opened for many years. In-regard to the cultivation of guinea corn 


and varions kinds of peas which frequently grow together, the drill hus- 
bandry may be adopted. What is called “the wheelbarrow drill,” well 
‘known in England, would exactly suit the purpose of running along the 
‘small trenches formed by the plough. Or a drill might be attached to the 


plough which might admit of alteration so as to deposit the diflerent kinds 
of seed required tu be sown. The lands in St. Andrew's, near Kingstor, 


‘would suit admirably for the cultivation of peas; especially if the water 
from the Hope River could be applied for the purpose of irrigation : and 


“the market of Kingston could be supplied with black eyed peas, instead of 


Fersen them from the Americans. And if manure were conveyed from 
‘Kingston to these lands, a double benefit might arise to the neighbourhood; 
for Kingston would thereby be relieved of the noxious efflnvia arising from 
the present deposit of dung in the outskirts and lanes of the city: and the 


"lands in the vicinity would be converted from a barren heath toa fruitful field, 


The introduction of wheat also would be a great benefit. The European 


-whieat indeed would not grow in the lowlands ofthis island: but the Egyp- | 


tian wheat would, and it would afford a profitable return for the labour be- 


_ stowed upon it. I would strongly recommend our Horticultural Socie- 


‘ty, to endeavour to procure this wheat. Besides growing jn Egypt, I be~ 
lieve it is common to many parts of British India. There is also a valnable 


barley grown in the East Indies, as I find bya Report of the Agriculture of 
- “that country, in a publication of the Boartl of Agriculture of London, 


- which might be very valuable here. For, in the production of grain, this 


‘island is very deficient, and this is chiefly in consequence of hand-husband- 


ry Only being applied to its cultivation—but apply machinery and you 


“multiply its production thirty fold. 


~ But it is not only in the cultivation of sugar estates that much of the hu-— 


man labour that is at present expended in this island may be spared. To 


turn our attention to the management of onr grazing farms or pens, I 


"would recommend the introduction of a proper breed of dogs, for the ma- 


 wagement and herding of cattle. The drovers or shepherd’s dog of England 


js an admirable auxiliary on all grazing farms. And I have heen credibly 
informed that the shepherd’s dog of France is still superior—-that it is a 
very common sight in some parts of the country to behold cattle grazing 
‘jn a pasture surrounded by fields of corn without fences, and the only pre- 


 ventative of trespass is the vigilance of the dog; the herdman himself of- 


ten leaving the cattle to the entire charge of this sagacious ani- 
mal. Now any one may easily discover the great saving of hu- 


“man labour that might be effected by this means. And what is 


not the least important consideration, is, that horned stock, tended 


"by this animal, become very tame and tractable; the very reverse 


of which is the case with those bred in the ruinates and commons 


of Jamaica. I consider the rearing of horned stock of immense importance — 
in this colony. Under the present system this has not been done commen- 


surate with the wants of the « inters. At the same time, however, it is to be 


considered that the horrible slaughter of oxen upon sugar properties, caused 
hy the pushing system, has made the demand for stock much greater than. 


it would have been bad those who killed them by over driving been obliged 


to supply the loss. Thre farmers of Great Britain are pushing men, but they 
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instigated by the offer of rewards to those who shall succeed inthe cultivation, 
.by plough, or other instrumental husbandry, of age which has hitherto been 


cultivated by manual labour only ; and generally for all improvements in 
the agriculture of the country. Seca 


~ 


_ATIME TO DANCE. 


A worthy Clergyman having been required to preach from Ecelesianten 


iii. 4, ** There is a time to dance,” and to show wherein consisted the evil of 
that tnnocent amusement, made the following reply, which we think worth 
extracting from the publication where it first appeared. — 
“My Dear Sik, | | | 
*“ Your request that I would preach from Eccles. iii. 4. I cannot comply 
with at present, as there are some duties more important than dancing, 
which a part of my people seem disposed to neglect. And before I can 
preach on it at avy time, I would request the solution of some difficulties 
_ presented in the text. The first respects the time for dancing ; for though 
_ the text declares that there is a time, yet when it isit does not determine. . 
_Now this point I wish to ascertain exactly before I preach on the subject, 
for it would be as criminal I conclude to dance at the wrong time as to 
neglect to dance at the right time. Ihave been able to satisfy myself in 
- some particulars when it is not a time to dance. We shall agree I pre- 


sume that on the Sabbath dav, or at a funeral, or during the prevalence of: 


a pestilence, or an earthquake, or thunder storm, it would be no time to 


take care not to’ push one interest to the injury of another. They tahecarenot | 
tokill their horses or oxeneither by ** puttingin” or“ taking off” theirerops, In 


conclusion, would suggestito our Legislators the great advantages thatmight 
be derived to the country were the NT and talents uf its farmers further 


* 


dance. If we were condemned to die and were waiting in ige the day “ 


of execution, this would be no time for dancing, and if our feet stood on a 
slippery place beside a precipice we should not dare to dance. 


But suppose the day to be as¢ertained, is the v hole or only a part of it — 
to be devoted to this amnsement? Ifa part o the day only, then what 


- part is the “‘ time to dance.” From the notoriously pernicious. effects of 
"night meetings” in all ages, bothon morals and health, no one will pre- 
tend that night is the time to dance, and perhaps it may be immaterial 
which portion of the day-light is devoted to that innocent amusement. —_- 

Allowing the time to be ascertained, there is.another difficulty ;—is. 


it a command, or only a permission? Or is it merely a declaration.of the | 


fact, that there is a time when this as well as all the other events in the 
text do come to pass? If the text be a command, is it of universal obli- . 
gation; and must “ old men and maidens, young men and children” dance 
obedience?’ Ifa permission, does it imply a permission to refrain from 


dancing if any are so disposed? Or if the text be merely a declaration — 


that there isa time when people do dance, as there is a time when they dir, ' 
then I might as well take the preceding verses uf the chapter and show in 
“what consists the evil of those innocent amusements of hating and making 
war, and killing men, for which it’seems there is a time as well as for dancing. 
Tiere is still another difficulty in the text. What kind of dancing is 
intended? It is certainly a matter of no small consequence, if we dance in 
obedience to Scripture, that we dance in a Scriptural manner, as well as 
at a Scriptural time? To avoid mistakes in a point of such importance, 
I have consulted every passage of the Bible which speaks of dancing, 
from which it appears. 1. That dancing was anciently an act of worship. 
2. That it was practised exclusively on joyful occasions, such as national 
festivals or great victories.. 3. That it was performed by maidens only. 


4. That it was performed usually in the day time, in the open air, in high- : 
ways, fields, or groves. 5. That men who perverted dancing from a sacred 
use to purposes ofamusement were deemed infamons. 6, Thatnoinstances . 


of dancings are found upon record in the Bible in which the two sexes 
united in the exercise, either as an act of worship or amusement, 7. 
Tliat there isnoinstance on record of social dancing fur amusement, 
xcept that of the “vain fellows” devoidof ; of the wicked {gmilics 
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he Christian Knowledge, | 
by: produced grenter and: ended in destine- 
‘ttten ;: ated: of Herodias, which. terminated: inthe: rash ‘vow of Herod, aud 
of Sohn the Baptist, 
From all this/T gather that the Bible affords no conutenance to the iund- 
amusement of dancing as generally practised’ wow, 


4 .. 4 


| CHRISTIAN KNOWEEDGE E SOCIETY. 

We are happy to annoynco that by a resolution of the standing Com 
mitte of the: Christian Knowledge Society; pagsed-ousthe 10th of Jane, 
3Waurron’s Deatn Ben Scenes are no lonyer to disgrace their .cutalogue 
We: rejoice on account of the venerable ee, because it seems fo 
afford some prospect of amendment; bot we far more rejoice that the 
- poison contained in that soul. destroying. work, will not again be allowed 
the, poor avd: ignorant, ‘under ‘the apparent sanction of | 
the Bishops and Dignitaries and Clergy uf the Church of of ey ae We 
trust that the other. obnoxions works. will i in like mannor be 
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